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itself with foreign trade is certainly most likely to do so when its neighbours are all rich, industrious, and commercial nations. " The wealth of neighbouring nations, though dangerous in war aud politics, is certainly advantageous in trade." The richer the neighbours the richer the state: the gain of one nation is not the loss of another, but all trade is of advantage to both parties (though the advantage may not be equal).
There can be no doubt, both from, the passages cited and from the context, that here as throughout his work Adam Smith is attacking monopoly and monopolists; " the mean rapacity, the monopolising spirit of merchants and manufacturers who neither are nor ought to be the rulers of mankind.7' Here, as elsewhere, the consumer is identified with the great body of the people, and from this point of view the interest of the monopolist is opposite to the interest of the public.
" The interest of the dealers in any particular branch of trade or manufactures, is always in some respects different from, and even opposite to, that of the public. To widen the market, and to narrow the competition, is always the interest of the dealers. To widen the market may frequently be agreeable enough to the interest of the public; but to narrow the competition must always be against it, and can only serve to enable the dealers, by raising their profits above what they naturally would be, 1;o levy, for their own benefit, an absurd tax upon the rest of their fellow-citizens. The proposal of any new law or regulation of commerce which comes from this